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THE CLASSICS IN A DEMOCRACY 



By George Depue Hadzsits 
University of Pennsylvania 



If the classics are to function in the future in a genuinely vital 
sense, we must, I believe, relate them to those problems of democ- 
racy that will chiefly engage the world's thought in the future; 
this must be done in a manner and to a degree still largely in the 
land of dreams but becoming more and more discernible every day. 
Our greatest opportunity lies beyond our grasp as long as classical 
scholars fail to become students of civilization and fail to aid in the 
definition of the term and in the evolution of the concept of democ- 
racy, which is now passing through its greatest crisis. The present 
powerful intellectual and emotional trend toward a realization of 
democratic ideals of greater freedom, equality, and liberty, grounded 
in the experiences of the French and American revolutions, but 
inspired anew by the tragedies of the Great War, is as irresistible 
as any law of nature. It is an expression of a law of human nature. 
It becomes the classicist's clear duty and extraordinary privilege 
to assist in an evolution, one of the most important in human 
history. Classical education, important as we all know it to be, 
as a fundamental (or, if you will, a final) guide 1 in the study of 
civilization, past and present, will not attain its legitimate goal of 
knowledge and culture unless it realizes its enormous social powers 
and possibilities. The classical scholar is at once philosopher, 
historian, and student of all human aspirations, political, economic, 
religious, and educational. The true classical education (despite 
the need of specialization) creates lovers of humanity and human- 
ism through a study of ancient conditions of individualistic, social, 
and institutional life. This is true in a larger measure of classical 
scholarship than of mathematics, the sciences, or the study of 
modern languages; it is true in a deeper sense of the classicist than 

"Paul Shorey, "The Unity of the Human Spirit," in Representative Phi Beta 
Kappa Orations, pp. 481-500. 
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of the professional historian, economist, or pedagogue. Truly 
there is inherent in classical studies that which puts us in touch 
with all the various manifestations of human striving. Expositors 
of the ancient Greek and Roman civilizations should bring to bear 
upon the present problem all the wealth of ancient wisdom in 
order to help to bring to perfection the ideals of our democracies 
today. Thereby they will do honor not only to scholarship but to 
justice and humanity as well. 

Let us examine some of the premises of democracy to determine 
how far a classical education has an applicability to these. 

As classicists we ought to lend our aid to broaden and enlighten 
the concept of political 1 democracy. Students of Greek and 
Roman history have the most enviable position of authority 
regarding the ultimate springs and sources of that great human 
experiment in government. The failures and successes of Greek 
democracy should be a continued lamp to our feet. The study of 
ancient toleration of class and caste distinctions ought to make us 
particularly alive to the evils of political suppression and cor- 
ruption. An ironical dualism, intellectual and moral, undermined 
the structure of Greek and Roman democratic institutions. The 
problem of the negro and the oriental seems almost a fatalistic 
inheritance, imposing upon us a false interpretation of democracy. 
It is pitifully academic to recognize the force and play of false 
principles in ancient political history and not endeavor to correct 
modern ways of thought that wrongly pass for wisdom. The 
evils in the Roman experience should once and for all teach us that 
oligarchy and plutocracy within democracies inevitably prepare the 
way for corrupt political triumvirates or even result in militarism 
and empire. We hardly need to be reminded of the possible conse- 
quences of the latter baneful partnership. The career of a Caesar 
should have saved the world from the threatened domination of a 
Kaiser. 

Shall we classicists, knowing the social and industrial evils in 
the Greek and Roman states, stand aloof and remain cloistered, 
allowing sciences, such as economics, sociology, and psychology, to 
claim a title to the "true humanities" unchallenged? We know 

1 Cf. F. H. Giddings' Democracy and Empire, p. 231, on Aristotle's Politics. 
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full well the evils of a system perpetuating a patrician leisure class 
at the awful expense of plebeian degradation. The scholar's 
conscience ought to be touched by industrial inequalities existing 
on every hand and postponing the idealist's dream of justice. 
Admiration for the great products of Greek and Roman life ought 
to awaken the satirist in us and prevent our paying the price Greece 
and Rome paid for the finer products of civilization. The slaves 
of Greece and the plebeians of Rome formed a false foundation for 
social structure. Classical scholars in particular must emphasize 
the need of enlightenment for all, if democracy is to be a reality and 
is to endure permanently. The long and bitter struggle of the 
plebs in Rome for some measure of economic and social justice 
ought to be a sufficient warning that the masses upon whom the 
industrial burden rests always will organize for strikes and destruc- 
tion unless the gulf between the classes be bridged by sympathy 
and understanding. To such concord we may in no small part 
contribute by lessons known to us from the past. The partnership 
idea in industry requires illumination from the ancient past in 
order to clarify in men's minds the proper relations between 
employer and employee, rich and poor, today. Study — free from 
prejudice — of an ancient civilization brings into clearest relief the 
inner significance of labor unrest which springs from an instinctive, 
human craving for a larger and more spacious life. We can 
re-evaluate human good will and rediscover the fire of noble aspira- 
tion under the ashes of disappointment. 

Religious concepts are full of disquieting paradoxes, passing 
from conditions of brutal intolerance to states of exquisite refine- 
ment and consideration. The religious aspects of our democratic 
society he far beyond the horizon of the Pilgrim Fathers, but unless 
their simple formula and the ideal of religious freedom that inspired 
it remain a living flame, democracy cannot be true to itself. Classi- 
cal scholarship can fortify this conviction with the knowledge that 
diversity of religious opinions is of utmost importance for the life of 
religion itself, since religious uniformity is certain to rob the religious 
life of its most precious possession of conscience. In none of the 
other aspects of democracy is it clearer that democracy may be 
truly defined as a spirit or a state of mind, a sense of common 
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human relationships. Without these, institutional organization 
remains insignificant, howsoever inspiring aesthetically a fine 
formalism may be or howsoever comforting charitable provisions 
may appear. The illusions of religious life in a democracy and its 
disillusionments make heaviest demands upon discretion and 
wisdom, for they are full of perversities. But here, in particular, 
tolerance is essential; a greatly needed acquaintance with Greek 
and Roman religions ought especially to equip us with such toler- 
ance, while without it the religious life of a democratic state will 
quickly lose its vitality. 

While at one time Puritan idealism prevailed in philosophic 
speculation, its influence was exerted also upon the school, and 
education had its element of the religious and the supernatural. 
Gross materialism in ever-increasing measure and scientific realism 
have no less left their mark upon the school system in these latter 
days. But in a democracy, necessity and a growing consciousness 
of the social function of education have all along shaped the growth 
of the school, the academy, and the university. We have left far 
behind us the Platonic type of education which made the class and 
not the individual the social unit. While the eighteenth century 
went too far in its stress upon individualism, the nineteenth and the 
twentieth have erred in too great subordination of the individual 
to institutional worship. The perfection of the church, the amazing 
development of industrial organization, the German worship of the 
state, represent the culmination of this trend of thought and emo- 
tion. Even in education, with all of its social functioning, with all 
its inspired regard for the individual's needs, we have seen a progres- 
sion toward a higher regard for the institution and the machine 
than for free thought. Initiative and originality are always lost in 
this mad admiration for false ideals, whether it be in the church, 
in the shop, or in the schoolhouse. 

Vocational training is the immediate result of such conditions. 
Vocational training does not per se exalt, but rather results in a 
narrow, technical education for specialized callings — the comple- 
ment, in the form of the mechanical human producer, to machine 
production and distribution. It leads, moreover, to a painful 
opposition, a conservation of aristocratic ideals of education for the 
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comparatively few, who may be economically able but who are not 
necessarily intellectually and spiritually fitted to enjoy them. It 
behooves classicists who have the welfare of democratic educational 
ideals at heart to guard against this world-old discrimination, the 
source of misunderstanding and prejudice. We ought not to appear 
as enemies of a rational vocationalism, but in every way humanly 
and humanely possible let us endeavor to lif t vocational education 
to as liberal a level as possible and prevent its crystallization into a 
hard form, adapted to an industrial regime. As exponents of an 
ancient civilization, as sympathetic students of human kind, we 
should see with special clearness the dangers of class distinction 
arising from this false type of miseducation and must prevent the 
evil in education that threatens us. 

We may not have the imagination to see the classical scholar 
acting as arbitrator in industrial disputes or in Congress demon- 
strating the evils of a system that long ago created latifundia. 
It may be long before a Jebb or a Gilbert Murray appears in the 
American parliament to disprove the detachment of classicists 
from everyday, practical life. We may not live to see the classicist 
preaching religious history and freedom. But it is to be hoped that 
we shall see classicists occupying more superintendencies and 
principalships, where, even more than in the classroom with all of 
its romantic possibilities, the greatest opportunity of all exists to 
foster the necessary classical traditions of severe intellectual train- 
ing and cultural development. But to redeem professions that 
otherwise will fall upon deaf ears, classicists will have to demon- 
strate to a skeptical democracy the imperative need that a present 
democracy has of Greek and Roman experience. Classicists will 
have to rid themselves of a suspicion of sanctity and superior 
wisdom by a more generous sharing in the burdens and perplexities 
of the democratic struggle. 1 Above all, whatsoever of good there 
may lie in the classics for the evolution of the finest democratic 
ideals must be brought to the forum of public notice, aye, into the 
market place for the common man. We may be sure of the cer- 
tainty of control by public opinion and the relegation of the classics 

1 Wendell Phillips, "The Scholar in a Republic," in Representative Phi Beta Kappa 
Orations, pp. 191-216. 
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within the next twenty years to obscurity, unless that public opinion 
is won over to a greater understanding of the importance of the 
ancient civilization, upon which the modern world so largely rests, 
for providing a rational explanation of life. There exists, I believe, 
a great opportunity for a new classical periodical 1 to provide brief, 
pointed, popular articles bearing upon such problems of ancient 
political, economic, religious, and educational life as might con- 
tribute to the illumination and amelioration of our own. 

The evils of pan-nationalism are writ large in Roman history, 
despite the well-known excellencies of Roman control of provinces. 
Even a poet's imagination does not soften to our democratic vision 
the cruelties of Roman patriotism: 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
(Hae tibi erunt artes) pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 

The germs of international law 2 and the idea of a league of 
nations could hardly thrive either under Greek or Roman control. 
Roman occupation antedated the monopoly of the Bagdad railroad, 
and Cicero was well aware of the economic advantages of govern- 
mental usurpation: 

Asia vero tarn opima est ac fertilis, ut et ubertate agrorum et varietate 
fructuum et magnitudine pastionis et multitudme earum rerum, quae expor- 
tentur, facile omnibus terris antecellat.* 

Caesar has taught us the imperialist's contempt for democratic 
ideals. But Tacitus' burning words ought forever to serve as a 
naming warning to undue encroachment upon human liberties : 

Dedimus profecto grande patientiae documentum; et sicut vetus aetas 
vidit quid ultimum in libertate esset, ita nos quid in servitute, adempto per 
inquisitiones etiam loquendi audiendique commercio. Memoriam quoque 
ipsam cum voce perdidissemus, si tarn in nostra potestate esset oblivisci quam 
tacere.4 

The resultant of an enfeebled senate from a concentration of power 
in the hands of one ruler was long ago a reproach to an ancient 

1 Plans are under way to establish such a journal. Cf. B. L. Ulhnan, "Political 
Questions Suggested by Cicero's Orations against Catiline," University of Pittsburgh 
Bulletin, Vol. XIV, No. 18. 

' Liv. i. 14; xxi. 10. 

' De Imp. Cn. Pomp. 14 (cf. 6). * Agricola 2. 
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commonwealth which looked with regretful longing back upon 
happier democratic days. To be sure, the Laconian woman sur- 
rendered her all for a national and a patriotic ideal: 

Qualis tandem Lacaena ? quae cum filium in proelium misisset et inter- 
fectum audisset, "Idcirco," inquit, "genueram, ut esset, qui pro patria mortem 
non dubitaret occumbere ?"' 

Yet while Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori has long served the 
ambitions of selfish cruelty, even the ancient mind questioned the 
validity of the doctrine of the right of war for war's sake: 

Sola gerat miles, quibus arma cogrceat, arma. a 
The outrageous enlistment of a divine sanction on the side of the 
principle of war for sheer conquest finds full expression in Roman 
patriotism: 

Abi, nuntia .... Romanis, caelestes ita velle, ut mea Roma caput orbis 
terrarum sit; proinde rem militarem colant, sciantque et ita posteris tradant 
nullas opes humanas armis Romanis resistere posse. 3 

Though under the Antonines the individual may have attained a 
large measure of happiness, democracy is finally learning the fallacy 
of a happiness deluded and not free. Homo sum; humani nil a me 
alienum puto has gained a new significance for political and economic 
history and for democratic religious and educational brooding. 

Democracy, born of the soldier's and the civilian's endless 
sacrifices, must, in order to be worthy of the name, gain a new sense 
of solidarity and in its finest manifestations have an element of 
mysticism. In democracy, all our life and our education must be 
touched by this transforming principle in order to be true to its own 
highest ideals. Classical education cannot escape the new obliga- 
tions but must learn (and learn promptly) that individual culture 
is not its aim, but a culture that may be enlisted in the cause of 
true democracy. A detached knowledge that exists for its own 
sake has connotations of selfishness that make it more deplorable 
than ignorance. Education more than ever will exist for democ- 
racy; but to teach man to serve effectively in the social life, 4 to 
teach him the truth about freedom and at the same time to teach 
him the need of sacrifice, will constitute the test and the culminating 

1 Cic. T.D. i. 42, 102. ' Ov. Fasti i. 715. a Liv. i. 16. 

«Cf. Henry Browne, "Our Renaissance," Essays on the Reform and Revival of 
Classical Studies. 
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end of all democratic education, just because the balance between 
these two principles lies at the very heart of democracy. To this 
end a classical education has almost indispensable values. 

The charms and limitations of freedom find abundant illustra- 
tion in the fallacies of epicurean philosophy, while the rewards of 
sacrifice have never been more eloquently stated than by Greek 
and Roman stoicism. The history of ancient speculation shows 
us in clearest outline the gradual escape of man from the thraldom 
of nature to the freedom of the human mind, while Greek tragedy 
poignantly records the retribution that follows upon the heels of 
pride. The Horatian philosophy represents a distillation from 
hundreds of years of human experience, and its resultant of gentle 
manners is as essential to the well-being of individuals in a demo- 
cratic society as it is to the organization of a democracy of nations. 
A classical education sets the individual free; it relaxes the grip 
of the authority of custom and tradition; but at the same time it 
richly exhibits the errors of unconstraint. It is this moral quality, 
present in the study of the languages and accruing from a study of 
Greek and Roman civilizations, which is of supreme importance. 
It is constantly present, not only emerging from a study of ancient 
ethical systems which long ago taught us that true freedom lies in 
emancipation from fear, cowardice, pride, and cruelty. More 
than ever do we need to take to heart Virgil's message of forgiveness 
and of conciliating mercy; more than ever we need to recognize 
that the "deeper enemy is the wilfulness of human passion." It 
is this truth, I venture to say, more than ought else, that will 
recommend classical education to a democracy wherein political, 
economic, religious, and educational ideals require constant adjust- 
ments between the conflicting forces of freedom and sacrifice. 

But our imagination must ever propose new adaptations to 
democratic needs; and reason, fortified by will, must establish 
new ideals of service. In the great welter of uncertainties that 
post-bellum days always bring, when classical education will have 
opponents without number, our work will require true heroism. 
The well-known linguistic, literary, and cultural arguments 1 make 

1 F. W. Kelsey, Latin and Greek in American Education; A. F. West, Value of the 
Classics; University of Pennsylvania, "Symposium on the Value of The Classics." 
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a sufficient appeal to the educated. But as exponents of an ancient 
civilization and proponents of democracy we have many an argu- 
ment to address to the popular mind. It is to the achievement of 
all of the true ideals of popular sovereignty that a classical education 
must lend its weight. "America is slowly but surely creating the 
ideal of a broad and perfect equity, in which liberty and equality 
shall for all time be reconciled and combined." 1 A victory of 
German arms, the crucifixion of Belgium, Servia forever a grave- 
yard, were no less tragic than an undemocratic world; toward its 
redemption we classicists have much to contribute. We must 
beware lest narrow trails of thought lead us into the forest and the 
dark. Pursuit of the gold of culture for its own sake will surely be 
of little profit, and that trifling gain will be lost in the pursuing. 
But from an immediate service to the democratic idea, the wing6d 
words 7«30i (Teau^ may gain a new meaning and their immortal 
author a present-day resurrection. 

1 F. H. Giddings, Democracy and Empire, p. 340. 



